*What do the overhanging warehouses make of that?'
asked the man, laughing.
'They make a great deal of it/ replied Margaret, unex-
pectedly rushing off on a new track.e I think it's affectation
to compare the Oder to music, and so do you, but the
overhanging warehouses of Stettin take beauty seriously,
which we don't and the average Englishman dqesn't, and
despises all who do. Now don't say "Germans have no
taste," or I shall scream. They haven't. But - but - such
a tremendous but! - they take poetry seriously. They do
take poetry seriously.'
cls anything gamed by that?'
'Yes, yes. The German is always on the look-out for
beauty. He may miss it through stupidity, or misinterpret
it, but he is always asking beauty to enter his life, and I
believe that in the end it will come. At Heidelberg I met
a fat veterinary surgeon whose voice broke with sobs as
he repeated some mawkish poetry. So easy for me to laugh -
I, who never repeat poetry, good or bad, and cannot
remember one fragment of verse to thrill myself with. My
blood boils - well, I'm half German, so put it down to
patriotism - when I listen to the tasteful contempt of the
average islander for things Teutonic, whether they're
Bocklin or my veterinary surgeon. " Oh, Bocklin," they say;
"he strains after beauty, he peoples Nature with gods too
consciously." Of course Bocklin strains, because he wants
something - beauty and all the other intangible gifts that are
floating about the world. So his landscapes don't come off,
and Leader's do.'
*I am not sure that I agree. Do you?* said he, turning to
Mrs Wilcox*
She replied: *I think Miss Schlegel puts everything
splendidly'; and a chill fell on the conversation.
*Oh, Mrs Wilcox, say something nicer than that. It's
such a snub to be told you put things splendidly.'
c I do not mean it as a snub. Your last speech interested
me so much. Generally, people do not seem quite to like
Germany. I have long wanted to hear what is said on the
other side,*
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